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AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 



THE LATE ADDITIONS TO THE GALLERY. 
We have included in the Catalogue which ac- 
companies the present number of the Bulletin a 
list of recent purchases, although the Gallery 
will probably not be opened to the public for 
several weeks. We desire to call the attention 
of members to these additions, the character of 
which we think will afford fresh encouragement 
to those who are disposed to look with hopeful 
eyes upon American Art. Our readers "v^ill do 
us the justice to admit that we have never in- 
dulged in extravagant praise of our efforts as a 
nation in this department, or of the collections 
of the Art-Union, in particular. We have en- 
deavored, as much as possible, to keep constantly 
in view the great productions of other times and 
countries, and to estimate the worth of our own 
artists in the light of this large comparison. 
On the other hand, we have never failed to as- 
sert that certain qualities had already been de- 
veloped in the American school which, if pro- 
perly fostered, would lead it to honor and renown. 
We have recognized the freshness, the originality, 
the power of expression, which distinguish its 
performances in the midst of those technical im- 
perfections from which it is not y^t free, and 
have repeatedly pointed out its conspicuous suc- 
cess in the branches of landscape and portrait- 
ure. To those who, with us, look hopefully upon 
the future of American Art, there is much in the 
recent acquisitions of the Art-Union to afford 
high gratification. The Committee have been so 
SERIES FOR le$O.^Nb. V. ' 



fortunate as to secure nearly all the pictures 
within the scope of its plan which were most 
admired at the late exhibition of the Academy, 
and have also purchased others of merit which 
the New-York public have not yet had an op- 
portunity of seeing. It will be observed that a 
larger proportion than usual of these works has 
been executed by foreign artists who have lately 
established themselves amongst us. The Com- 
mittee believe that the members will sustain 
them in this encouragement of refined and intel- 
ligent persons who have a strong claim upon our 
sympathies, growing out of the circumstances 
under which most of them left their homes, and 
who also bring to us the experience and careful 
cultivation of European schools. There may 
be also among these recent purchases some pic- 
tures which present certain obvious defects. We 
think it will be found, however, in all these cases, 
that there were accompanying merits which de- 
served encouragement. If the Committee should 
wait for faultless performances, they would ex- 
pend but little of the money intrusted to them. 
They consider that they are but fulfilling their 
duty when they extend a helping hand to young 
men of manifest ability, but who have not yet 
sufficiently overcome technical difficulties to 
make entirely unexceptionable pictures. It is 
certainly one object of the Institution, to ele- 
vate the public taste by the distribution of me- 
ritorious works. But it has still another object, 
of equal importance. It must seek out and de- 
velop artistic power. It may not be always able 
to pursue this end, and promote the individual 
gratification of its members at the same time. 
It endeavors, as far as possible, to reconcile 
these two objects, and should receive the credit, 
we think, of having succeeded in doing so, in a 
much more complete degree than any one who 
fully understands the difficulties of the under- 
taking would suppose possible. 

HONORARY SECRETARIES. 
G. W. Anderson, Bridgeport, Ohio. 
A. H. Batc HELLER, North Brookfield, Mass. 
C. DoRSEY Baer, M.D., Middletown, Md. 
Stephen Buckland, Fremont, Ohio. 

E. Bratton, Xenia, Ohio, 

vice J. W. Merrick, deceased. 
John C. Blum, Salem, N. C. 

C. S. Brown, Salisbury, N. C. 

Rev. Norman Badger, Gamier, Ohio. 
George J. Brewer, Dorchester, Mass. 
Garrit S. Cannon, Bordentowii, N. J. 
Samuel O.Dunbar, Taunton, Mass., (additional.) 
Stephen G. Dodge, Terre Haute, Ind., 

vice N. T. Cunningham, resigned. 

Charles W. Denslow, Rainbow, Ct. 
John L. Eddy, Trinidad, Cuba, W. I. 
N. D. Elwood, Johet, Ills. 
George W. Fowle, Woburn, Mass. 
Harvey R. Gaylord, Jefferson, Ohio. 
Granville Hartman, York, Pa. 
Lemuel C. Holmes, Smith's Basin, N.V. 
Walter C. Hopkins, Salina, N.Y. 
Thomas Herbert, Lynn, Mass., 

vice J. A. C. Buttera, resigned. 

Henry T. Hinman, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Lloyd Jones, Norristown, Pa. 

Moses B. Kellogg, Newnan, Ga. 

Simeon King, Kenosha, Wis., 

vice A. Peirce, resigned. 

S D. Learned, Watertown, Mass. 
Dr. J. Jay Lawyer, Yaies, N.Y. 
James T. Lytlb, Port Lavacca, Texas, 

vice C. A. Ogsbury, resigned. 
S. S. Mallery, Smithfield, R. I. 
George McCHAiif, Ithaca, N.Y., 

vice N. T. Williams, resigned. 
T. H.Matteson, Sherburne, N.Y. 
Robert Noyes, Norway, Me. 
William A. Nichols, Leominster, Mass. 

D. W. Patterson, Newark Valley, N.Y. 



Bradford R. Platt, Huntington, N.Y. 
F. W. Porter, Springfield, Vt. 
J. A. Powers, Winchester, N. H. 
E. B, Parker, Franconia, N. H. 
John T. Robinson, Princeton, N. J., 

vice Geo. Thompson, left pUce. 
George D. Read, Buffalo Grove, 111. 
W. Ransom, Tioga Centre, N.Y. 
J. W. Ross, Vandalia, 111. 
S. S. Spencer, Havana, Cuba, W. L 
Anson Sperry, Marengo, III. 
Charles VV. Stewart, Covington, Ky.. 

vice Jolin S. Busb, resigned. 

George W. Snyder, Crawfordsviile, Ind. 

Peter Sinclair, Quebec, Canada. 

John VV. Taylor, Westport, Ct. 

J. Van Cleve, Lewiston, N.Y. 

William Wertenbaker, University of Virginia. 

C. M. Welles, Hartford, Ct., 

vice A. C. Goodman, resigned. 

William H. Woodward, Walerbury, Vt. 
Charles S. Willard, Catskill, N.Y., 

vice J. Van Orden, resigned. 



CRITICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLES. 



HENRY INMAN. 

We desired that the portrait which we in- 
tended to oflfer of this distinguished Artist 
should be accompanied by an appropriate notice 
of his life and works. For this purpose, we 
hoped to obtain the aid of more competent handB 
than our own. We were not so fortunate our- 
selves as to enjoy the privilege of even so much 
as an acquaintance with him, and wished, there- 
fore, that this commemoration should be intrust- 
ed to those who could enliven it with interest- 
ing personal reminiscences, which should be 
animated with all the warmth of personal friend- 
ship. Circumstances have prevented the fall 
accomplishment of this desire, and forced us to 
undertake, in haste, the compilation of a bio- 
graphical paper, which we fear our readers 
will find meagre and unsatisfactory. Its de- 
fects, however, may be partly supplied by some 
original diaries and letters we have had permis- 
sion to consult, containing a few matters of 
interest that have not before been made public, 
and also by a criticism upon Mr. Inman's pro- 
ductions, which has been kindly furnished by a 
friend. 

Henry Inman was born at Utica, in the 
State of New-York, on the 20th of October, 1801. 
His parents were English, and there were several 
near relations of the family living in Somerset- 
shire, England, in 1845. His father removed to 
the city of New- York in 1812, at which early 
date Inman's taste for drawing was mamfested 
and cultivated to a certain extent at the day- 
school he attended. The arrival of Wertmul- 
ler's picture of Danae, about the year 1814, 
seems to have first suggested to the young man 
the idea of following the art of painting as a 
profession. It was exhibited at Mr. Jarvis's 
rooms in Murray-street, and Inman gives the 
following account of the result of a second visit 
which he paid to it : — 

" On a second visit, when I went alone, I saw Mr. 
Jarvis him.-^elf, who came up from his painting room 
into the apartment in which the Dana), with other 
works of art, was placed. On observing his entrance, 
with maul-sLick in his hand and palette on his arm, I 
removed my hat and bowed, presuming that he was 
the proprietor of the establishment. At that time, I 
regarded an artist with peculiar reverence. Without 
noticing my salutation, he walked rapidly towards me, 
and, with his singular look of scrutiny, peered into 
my face. Suddenly he exclaimed, ' By heavens, the 
very head f ^r a painter !' He then put some questions 
to me, invited me below stairs, and permitted me to 
examine his portfolios. He shortly after called upon 
my father, and proposed to take me as a pupil. I was 
at this time preparing for my entrance to the West 
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P(»iiit iHStilution Jis a cadet, for which 1 ha<l alieady 
obtained a wanant. JN'Jy father left tlic matter to 
myself, and I gladly acceded to Mr. .Tarvisj's proposal. 
J accordingly entered upon a seven years' apprentice- 
ship. Notwithstanding his phrenological observa- 
tions upon my cranium, a circumstance connected wi(h 
my first effort in oil colors would seem to contradict 
his favorable inference. Another of his students and 
myself were set down before a small tinted land.«capc. 
with instructions to copy it. Palettes and brushes 
were put into our hands, and to work we went. After 
much an.xious looking and laborious daubing, Mr. 
Jarvis came up to see what progress Ave had made. 
After regarding our work for some moments in silence, 
he astounded us with these words — ' Get up ! get up ! 
These are the most infernal attempts 1 ever saw ! 
Here, Philip ! (turning to a mulatto boy who was 
grinding paints in another part of the room,) take the 
brushe.-* and fini.>h what these gentlemen have begun 
so bravely !" All this took place in the presence of 
several strangers, who had come to look at the gallery. 
You can imagine what a shock our self-love received. 
Such mortifications are the most enduring of all re- 
membrances. Notwithstanding this rebuff, I managed 
to make other and more successful efforts." 

Inman remained with Jarvis during the whole 
of the seven years, and travelled with him to 
the South and elsewhere. He assisted him in 
his work. He mentions having seen, in 1832, a 
head of Persifer Smith, which he says he painted 
in part in 1820. " Much of it would do credit 
to me at this period, but it wants force. Jarvis 
began it, and I believe designed the background, 
which is queer enough — all over Jarvis — without 
meaning or connection with the subject." 

At the expiration of his apprenticeship, he 
married Miss O'Brien, and commenced business 
for himself as a portrait and miniature painter. 
It is stated that in this latter branch he was 
eminently successful, although he afterwards 
entirely abandoned it. Some of his efforts, in- 
deed, have been pronounced equal to those of 
Malbone, which is very high praise. 

In 1824-5, Mr. Inman joined the Association 
of Artists, who founded the National Academy 
of Design, of which institution he was chosen 
Vice-President, Mr. Dunlap being the President. 
He resigned this office in May, 1831, on account 
of his removal to Philadelphia, <and Mr. Dunlap 
thereupon formally presented to him the thanks 
of the Academy for the support he had given it, 
and for the assurances of his future exertions in 
its behalf. We are not informed of the reason 
of his departure from New- York. It appears, 
even at this early day, that he had a large 
number of sitters, and was obliged to decline 
painting Mr. Dallas's portrait on account of the 
pressure of other engagements. 

On the 1st of January, 1832, soon after his 
removal to Philadelphia, Mr. Inman commenced 
a diary, " intended," he says, " for the recep- 
tion of memorandums of business, copies of let- 
ters, and miscellaneous notes on passing events, 
as well as it may be done in the hasty manner 
my numerous occupations will permit." This 
diary was kept up with considerable industry 
through the year 1832. Afterwards, he made 
occasional entries in small memorandum books, 
such as are prepared by the stationers for busi- 
ness purposes. These entries relate chiefly to 
his commissions and financial affairs, but are 
now and then interspersed with characteristic 
remarks upon persons and events. There is one 
melancholy exception every year to the general 
want of fulness of statement in these diaries. 
He was subject, each returning autumn, to a 
most distressing attack of what he considered to 
be the asthma, although this was, perhaps, com- 
plicated from the first with the organic disease 
of the heart of which he died. The regularity 



with which these attacks came on is extremely 
singular ; and it was, perhaps, from a desire to 
coDjpare the symptoms of one year with those of 
another, that he always described them with 
great minuteness. 

Our Artist received several important com- 
missions about the time of his change of resi- 
dence — among which were full-length portraits 
of William Pcnn, Col. Varick, and Judge Mar- 
shall, each for ^1000; a half-length of Dr. 
Physic for $500 ; The Bride of Lammennoor 
for $250, besides an historical design, and num- 
bers of portraits and miniatures — the whole 
amounting, with other unfinished orders, accord- 
ing to his own statement, under date of Decem- 
ber 23, 1831, to $8000. 

While in Philadelphia, he painted a portrait 

of Mr. Rawle for the members of the Bar of that 

city. • At this gentleman's house, he saw a copy 

of Stuart's celebrated portrait of Washington, 

of which he mentions the following anecdote : — 

" Mr. R. informed me, while we were looking at 
the head of Washington, that on one occasion, when 
that great man dined at his house, he sat immediate- 
ly beneath the picture, and that position gave Mr. R. 
ample opportunity to satisfy himself of the correctness 
of the resemblance. I was much pleased with this 
testimony in favor of its truth, as of late years an 
attempt has been made to impeach the justice of 
::ftuart's representation of "Washington." 

Inman afterwards speaks of Houdon's bust of 
Washington as being the " only grand repre- 
sentation of him" that he had ever seen. It 
appears that the portrait of Mr. Rawle gave 
general satisfaction in Philadelphia, and as well 
as that of Judge Marshall, gained for the Artist 
numerous orders. Mr. John Quincy Adams is 
reported to have said of the latter at a dinner 
party — "It is not only the most expressive and 
characteristic resemblance I ever saw, but it is, 
in my deliberate judgment, one of the finest 
specimens of portrait painting I have ever met 
with, either at home or abroad. When Stuart 
died, I grieved that our country had lost so 
gifted an artist; but I can no longer lament 
when I see his place more than supplied by this 
young man." Mr. Adams's testimony is more 
valuable to the merits of this portrait as a like- 
ness than as a work of Art. We have heard that 
his paragon among painters was Denner, and 
several anecdotes of him show that he was not 
so good a connoisseur as he was a statesman. 

In the midst of all this success, Inman appears 
to have been discontented with city life, and de- 
sirous of taking a cottage in some locality from 
whence he could readily visit either New-York 
or Philadelphia, as his business might require. 
" I have always panted," he says in a letter to 
a friend, " to live in the country, where I can 
be surrounded by something pleasanter to look 
upon than the everlasting brick walls of a city ; 
* * and, moreover, I shall then be better 
enabled to withdraw myself gradually from 
mere face-making to practice in the more con- 
genial departments of Art — namely, landscape 
and historical painting." Another object for 
removing was to gain time for practising the 
art of lithography, which was just then coming 
greatly into vogue, and was, as he said, " the 
merest sport to him in the world." He drew 
upon the stone with great ease, being frequently 
engaged at it while his wife read to him, or they 
were receiving evening visitors. His design was 
to publish his drawings, and gain both fame and 
profit thereby, as Deveria was doing in France. 
Early in January, 1832, he went into New- 



Jersey to look for a country residence, and on 
the 13th completed the purchase of one at 
Mount Holly for .$5,050. 

On the 16th of January he notes in his Diary 
certain advanced prices he intended to charge in 
future, viz : for a Head, $60 ; for a Head and- 
Bust, $100; Kit Cat, $160 ; Half-length, $500; 
Full-length, $1,000. He also states the follow- 
ing sizes of pictures as used by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, of whom, by the way, Mr. Inman seemed 
always to entertain the highest admiration, and 
by whom he was greatly influenced in his style : 
head, 24 by 20 inches ; do. with bust, 25 by 30 ; 
kit cat, 36 by 28 (Inman's proportion was 36 by 
29) ; small half-length, 2 ft. 10 in. by 3 ft. 8 in.; 
half-length, 4 ft. 2 in. by 3 ft. 4 in. ; Bishop's 
half-length, 4 ft. 8 in. by 3 ft. 8 in. ; whole-length, 

7 ft. 10 in. by 4 ft. 10 in. ; Bishop's whole-length, 

8 ft. 10 in. by 5 ft. 10 in. 

A letter addressed to our Artist by Mr. Dun- 
lap at this period shows the great interest felt 
by the latter in the prosperity of the National 
Academy of Design, and the vigorous exertion 
which it was thought necessary to make to over- 
come the opposition of the old Academy of the 
Fine Arts in Barclay-street. Mr. Dunlap asks 
for the Marshall and the Varick for the ap- 
proaching Exhibition, and wishes to negotiate a 
system of exchanges between the new Institu- 
tion in New- York and the Pennsylvania Acade- 
my. " We have to contend for our lives^" he 
says; ** rouse your energies, and come like a 
giant to our rescue." 

In the month of February, 1832, Congress be- 
ing about to order a full-length portrait of Gen. 
Washington, some of Mr. Inman's friends made 
an effort to have his name inserted in the reso- 
lutions as the artist. The attempt was unsuc- 
cessful, Mr. Vanderlyn having been appointed. 
Mr. Inman, in a letter to the gentleman who 
urged his nomination, thanks him in a graceful 
manner for his exertions, and fully acknowledges 
the claims of Mr. Vanderlyn to the commission. 

In March, Haydon's picture of Christ Enter- 
ing; into Jerusalem was received in Philadel- 
phia. The sight of it appears to have excited 
Inman's most enthusiastic admiration. He 
speaks of Haydon as being, " without doubt, the 
strongest man of our time in the Epic style of 
the Art," and his veneration manifested itself in 
an excellent letter to that artist, which we re- 
gret our limits prevent us from inserting here. 

On the 19th of March, 1832, Inman removed 
his family to his cottage at Mount Holly, New 
Jersey. He retained a studio in Philadelphia 
until May, when he commenced working in an- 
other, which he had built in the country. He 
had now an opportunity of gratifying more fully 
than for some time before, the taste for natural 
history, which was one of his characteristics. 
There are frequent entries in his journal rela- 
ting to this predilection. On one occasion he 
writes : 

"Passed a pleasant day in reading Buflfon's Natu- 
ral History, a subject which has peculiar charms for 
me at all times. When under the depression occa- 
sioned by some indiisposition, I find an unfailing 
soother of my pains in the perusal of any work on 
the manners of birds or animals." 

Indeed, there are constant allusions to sub- 
jects of this sort in his journal, as well as to 
field-sports. Of this last passion of Inman's, 
the Editor of the Spirit of the Times says that it 
was next to his devotion to his friends and his 
Art. 
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^^ in trout firhing. especially, he excelled ; as in the 
case of Professor Wilson, and other kindred spirits, 
this AVius emphatically his hobby. And a more ardent, 
accomplished disciple, good old Izaak Walton never 
had. In throwing a fly or spinning a minnow, he had 
few equals. He was ready to say, with Hood, that 
' of all the sports ever sported, commend me to 
angling,' it being, in the opinion of both, ' the 
wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best ; the safest, cheap- 
est, and, in all likelihood, the oldest of pastimes, it 
is a one-handed game that would have suited Adam 
himself; it was the only one in which Noah could 
have amused himself in the Ark. Hunting and shoot- 
ing came in second and third. Tiie common phrase, 
*fish, flesh and fowl,' hints clearly at this order of 
precedence.' £:;uch was the cordial belief of our de- 
parted friend ; he not only agreed that ' angling comes 
by nature,' but it was ' in his system,' as the doctors 
say. His experience, like our own, was, that he cer- 
tainly ' became acquainted with the angling rod next 
after the birchen one !' " 

In August of this year he records the symp- 
toms of one of those terrible attacks of asthma 
which, as we before remarked, visited him in 
the Summer or Autumn of every year until his 
death, the season he passed in England, perhaps, 
being the only exception. The premonitories of 
this illness usually made their appearance about 
the third week in August, and continued for 
nine or ten days, when fever set in, accompanied 
by great distress in breathing, and many other 
most painful symptoms. These lasted for four 
or five weeks, when they gradually passed off, 
not, however, entirely leaving him until the pe- 
riod of his indisposition had extended sometimes 
to two months. "When this disorder was at its 
worst stage, he was obliged to suspend work en- 
tirely. 

Mr. Inman was very industrious during the 
year 1832. Besides the pictures we have men- 
tioned, he painted the Bi-ide of Lanimermoor, 
now belonging to Ferris Pell, Esq., a number of 
portraits of chiefs for the Indian Gallery , por- 
traits of Mr. Biddle, Mr. IngersoU, Mr. Wirt, 
Rev. Mr. Mcllvaine, Col. Johnson, and many 
others. He states his receipts for the year to 
have been $6,724 07. 

Inman continued at Mount Holly until Octo- 
ber, 1834, making several visits during this pe- 
riod to New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
where he had some of the most distinguished 
people of these cities as sitters. He painted 
Mr. Wirt, Charles Kean, Bishop Mcllvaine, Gen. 
Laight, Audubon, Gen. Wall, Mrs. Embury, 
Eev. Mr. Morton, Miss Anne Hall, D. P. Brown, 
Bishop Doane, and many others. 

On the 9th of October he removed to New 
York, and took a house in White street. Soon 
after this change of residence his popularity 
greatly increased, and his receipts for the year 
1885 amounted to $8,557. His commissions for 
that year included portraits of Bishop White, 
Col. Webb, Prof. McVickar, Judge Betts, Gen. 
Lewis, Dr. Hawkes, Judge Cook, and others 
from among the most respectable families in the 
country. Through 1836 he was still constantly 
employed, and he states his receipts at $9,673. 
In the year 1837 he received the order from 
Government to paint a picture for one of the 
panels in the Rotundo of the Capitol, for $10,000, 
and on the 29th of June of that year the first in- 
stalment of the price was paid to him. Mr. In- 
man selected as the subject of this work the 
Settlement of Kentucky. He made a design for 
it, which he never executed. He painted this 
year forty-three pictures, and his receipts were 
larger than they were before or since, amounting 
to $10,095. In 1838 they amounted to the large 
sum of $8,676. His professional prosperity 



continued through the year 1839. The wealthy, 
the learned and the beautiful of the land con- 
tinued to throng his studio, and his receipts at 
the' end of the year amounted to $8,463, but 
little less than they were in 1838. 

After this period, however, Mr. Inman's suc- 
cess somewhat declined. His health became 
more and more feeble ; his anxieties, arising 
from pecuniary troubles, in which he had 
become involved, were more annoying, and 
the appearance of powerful rivals in the field 
probably checked that popularity which had at- 
tended him so much longer than it usually waits 
upon any one Artist. In 1841 his old disease 
attacked him with more violence than ever be- 
fore, and he describes his sufferings with much 
force of language. For eighteen days he was 
subject to constant fever, and for ten days to 
paroxysms of pain, which the most powerful 
medicines seemed to have no effect in subduing. 
He speaks of the grinding agony he endured as 
his " bosom fiend," and compares it with the 
" vulture gnawing into the vitals of Prome- 
theus." Excessive bleeding was generally at 
last resorted to, and this did not always prevent 
a relapse, which, although shorter in duration, 
not unfrequently equalled the original attack 
in violence. 

His cheerful social qualities withstood the 
depressing influences of these constant inroads 
upon his health, and we find him, on the 24th of 
February, 1842, at a dinner which was given to 
Mr. Dickens at the Astor House. On this occa- 
sion Mr. Inman made a speech, which was much 
praised at the time, and we must make room for 
a part of it : 

" I would invite your attention, sir, in the first place, 
to the great value which the Arts of Design must at- 
tach to the peculiar literature of the Author we de- 
light to honor in the person of our cherished guest, in- 
somuch as it affords so many admirable themes for 
pictorial illustration. The great schools of Art, of 
Painting in particular, are divided into the Classical, 
the Romantic, and the Picturesque, the last of which 
is by far the most popular and the most cultivated in 
this department of Taste. The two first appeal for 
their sources of interest to associations connected with 
the history of the remote Past, but the latter address- 
es itself to every feeling that links us to " the world 
we live in," with all its thrilling contrasts of happi- 
ness and misery, of vice and virtue. 

Mr. President, I will venture to claim for the wri- 
tings of Mr. Dickens, in an especial manner, this at- 
tribute of the Picturesque. He has sought and found, 
in the humble walks of life, those unequalled scenes of 
pathos, of humor, and of sentiment, which .so emi- 
nently characterize his productions. Passing by the 
abodes of wealth and luxury and rank, where the pas- 
sions are all concealed beneath the mask of cold con- 
vention, he has flashed the light of his genius upon the 
gloomy haunts of squalid poverty and suffering vir- 
tue, the dark dens of reckless guilt and crime, until 
every salient point of interest is revealed in a thousand 
glowing objects of contemplation to the student of 
morals, of human nature and of Art. 

Another quality which enhances the analogy which 
I have attempted to establish is to be found in the 
graphic force of his delineations. For all the purposes 
of fame, his fictitious personages have already become 
intense realities. For instance: who does not firmly 
believe that those charming people, Messrs. Winkle, 
Tupman, Snodgrass & Co. are at this moment ' Pick- 
wicking' it about London in veritable flesh and blood 1 
Let me ask who that wears a heart does not weep over 
the memory of poor Nell as over one we have known 
and loved in actual life % 

In conclusion, this picturesqueness, this artistic 
power will, perhaps, sanction the parallel I have in- 
troduced in the toast I now beg leave to offer. I will 
give you, sir, The * Boz^ Gallery of Written Pictures 
—May Charles Dickens long live to add new master- 
pieces to the imjwishable collection." 

On New Year's day, 1843, we find the follow- 
ing entry in his diary, a singular medley of 
mirth and melancholy ; " Staid home all day. 
The zest and cream of life are gone. Two hun- 



dred thousand dollars and travelling would re- 
vive me— nothing else ; ditto fishing." On the 
3d of January he writes : ** Fine prospect of 
starving to death this year. Not a soul comes 
near me for pictures. Ambition in Art is gone. 
Give me a fortune, and I would fish and shoot for 
the rest of my life, without touching a brush 
again." These days of depression, however, 
were succeeded by intervals of cheerful and 
hopeful exertion. His social, kindly tempera- 
ment bore him up against the continued ills of 
loss of health and want of money He was still 
the life of that social circle which embraced so 
many bright minds and warm hearts. On the 
3d of March, after supping with Hoffman, he 
wrote in the night the following stanzas, which 
have been frequently published, and which show 
that he was disposed to contend manfully with 
adverse fortune : 

Now listless o'er time's sullen tide 

My bark of life floats idly on ; 
Youth's incense-laden breeze has died. 

And passion's fitful gusts are flown. 

While sadly round her aimless course 
Now lowering brood the mental skies, 

The Past but murmurs of remorse. 
And dim the ocean-future lies. 

And must this be 1 My soul, arouse ! 

See through the passing clouds of ill 
How Fame's proud pharos brightly glows, 
^ And gilds thy drooping pennant still ! 

Stretch to thine oar, yon beam thy guide. 
Spread to Ambition's freshening gale; 

Friendship and love are at thy side. 
While glory's breathings swell thy sail. 

On the 12th of April he alludes to a new name 
just then appearing in the horizon of the world 
of Art, and which has been steadily rising since : 
" At the Academy this evening saw Leutze's 
Columbus. Wonderfully good." 

Mr. Inman's receipts for the year 1843 had 
decreased to $3,287. In 1844 he formed the de- 
sign of going abroad. His principal object, we 
believe, was to benefit his health, although he 
seems to have hoped to obtain foreign oi'ders 
sufficient, at any rate, to support himself and 
his family, and to extend his fame. He received 
commissions from Mr. Lenox, Mr. Forrest, Mr. 
Carey, Prof. Mapes, and others, to paint ori^- 
nal portraits or copies or landscapes abroad, to 
the amount of about $2,000, and sailed from 
hence, in company with his daughter, on the 
17th of June, 1844, for Liverpool, in the ship 
England. He arrived at Liverpool on the 6th 
of July, and on the 8th went down to London. 
He shortly afterwards left for Edinburgh, where 
he was to paint Dr. Chalmers for Mr. Lenox. 
He visited his relations in Somersetshire on his 
way, and reached Edinburgh on the 25th. He 
took his first sitting of Dr. Chalmers on the 26th, 
and finished the head after four or five sittings. 
The family, he states, were well pleased with it. 
He afterwards went to Murthly House, where he 
fished in the Tay, made studies of Birnam Wood, 
and took several sittings of Sir William Stewart, 
whose head he finished on the 11th. From 
thence he went to Westmoreland, and visited 
Wordsworth, whose portrait he qommenced on 
the 21st of August. This had been commission- 
ed by Prof. Reed, of Philadelphia. He says, in 
a letter to a friend > uAder date of Sept. 14th, in 
respect to the portraits of Chalmers and Words- 
worth : "Both these portraits are very strong 
hits, so far as likeness is concerned." He adds : 
" Mary and I had a very pleasant time in West- 
moreland, I can assure you ; fine weather, glo- 
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rious scenery, and a very kind reception from 
the great poet. Mr. AVordsworth, •who is now a 
hale old man of 75 years, accompanied me on one 
or two of my sketching excursions, for which I 
feel highly honored, as he is not only a good 
poet but a most intelligent and long-headed man 
in conversation .... I heard from Mr. Carey, 
of Philadelphia, who wishes me to paint for him 
the portrait of the celebrated writer, the Rt. 
Hon. Thos. B. Macaulay, M. P., instead of the 
fancy piece originally ordered. I have heard 
from the great man, and he in a very compli- 
mentary note has consented to sit in about five 
weeks. I shall then come up to London again 
for this purpose." 

For the first time in many years, Inman now 
passed an autumn without any violent attack of 
his old enemy, the asthma. His journal through 
September, 1844, constantly expresses his gra- 
tification and surprise at this. The change of 
climate and of scene probably produced this bene- 
ficial result. He was indisposed in October, but 
with only the premonitory symptons. On the 29 1 h 
of October, he took his first sitting of Macaulay. 
On the 1st of November, he records his visit to 
the Elgin Marbles — " the very blocks themselves 
from Pentelicus, which rang to the magic chisel 
of Phidias two thousand years ago !" On the 
11th, he dined at Macready's, with Leslie, Mac- 
lise, Stanfield, and Foster of the Examiner. On 
the 4th of December, he sent home the Macaulay 
by the steamer Acadia. In a letter of the 1st 
of November, he says : — 

" You would have laughed to-day could you have 
stood by and heard the courteous battle-royal of words 
which took place between me and my sitter — the 
witty, learned, and all-accomplished Mr. Macaulay, 
M.P. He is fond of taking the other side of the ar- 
gument, even though 'tis paradoxical. He loves to 
difter and defend his difference, and he wields a well- 
polished, logical Toledo, I can tell you ! He is too 
well read and too intelligent to entertain many of the 
absurd opinions respecting our country and its institu- 
tions that are so rife in the English newspaper press ; 
but still, I find he loves to bring on a discussion of 
gome one or other of those puzzling questions that be- 
long to our side of the water, namely, state-sove- 
reignty, repudiation, slaveiy, &c. 1 congratulate 
myself upon having met in him one of those persons of 
renown for brilliant writing, whose attainments a? 
poet, scholar, and reviewer cause him to stand amongst 
the highest in modern English literature. Will you 
believe it 1— Noodle as 1 am, and albeit unused to the 
controversial mood, I rather flatter myself that * this 
child ' held his own in the fight ! One touch of fence 
I used (and 'tis a custom f am generally fond of) was 
never directly to answer a Socratic queiy, but al- 
ways to evade it, by begging him to state his posi- 
tion aflSrmatively. It worked to a charm. However, 
we had a delightful sitting of it. Only think ! I had 
double duty to perform — namely, ^;?/j^ with the inside 
of his head, and j?am< the outside of it !" 

On the 1st of January, 1845, his entry in his 
diary was : — " London, 15 Percy-street. An- 
other land. Wife, children, and friends far 
away. Surrounded by the pleasure of a city, 
my motto is ever the same — * FLumina amem 
sylvasque inglorious' " 

On the 3d of March, he took his first sitting of 
Lord Cottenham. He says : — ** Had noble sitting 
of him. Likeness perfect already." He also 
commenced about this time a picture of Mac- 
ready. On the 10th of March, he writes — 
** Finished head of Lord Cottenham. Best thing 
I've done." 

The letters of Mr. Inman that we have seen, 
which were written in the winter of 1844 and 
spring of 1845, are full of the greatest anxiety 
respecting his pecuniary affairs. His desire that 
his family should be kept in a comfortable situa- 



tion during his absence seems to have been the 
idea that was constantly uppermost in his mind. 
He speaks now and then of men and things 
about him, but always recurs to this thought. 
His resources for continuing abroad began to 
fail. He held several claims, out of which he 
had confidently expected to receive money. In 
all of these, he was disappointed; so that he 
was forced to give up his projected visit to 
France and Germany, and return home. He 
sailed from Liverpool on the 9th of March, and 
arrived at New-York on the 16th of April fol- 
lowing. Soon after his return, he took lodgings 
with his family at No. 13 Murray-street, where 
he remained until the time of his death. 

He now found some little professional em- 
ployment, but hardly enough, we presume, to 
meet his expenses. His health also grew worse 
and worse ; so that if he had received commis- 
sions, he would not have been able to execute 
them. He had bad attacks of asthma at inter- 
vals through the entire year, and these were 
sometimes complicated with other maladies. The 
last entry in his diary is on the 25th of October, 
and relates to the state of his health. After 
this, his illness grew worse and worse, until 
the 17th of January, 1846, on which day, at 
about 12 o'clock, his death took place. It was 
ascertained, upon a postmortem examination, 
that his disease was an organic aff'ection of the 
heart, which, it is said, was found to be distend- 
ed to twice its natural size. Mr. Inman left a 
wife and five children. The last picture which 
he finished was the October Afternoon^ a land- 
scape, which is now, we believe, in the posses- 
sion of James Lenox, Esq. Among his latest 
works, also, we should have mentioned a pleas- 
ing picture called Mumhle-the-Peg, represent- 
ing two boys engaged at this game, and a very 
striking portrait of Jacob Barker. 

Seldom has there been such an unanimous 
expression of feeling on the part of the public as 
that which attended the death of this favorite 
Artist. The newspapers throughout the coun- 
try were filled with the warmest testimonials of 
affection for his memory. His kindness of heart, 
his intellectual attainments, his social accom- 
plishments, his conversational power, his bril- 
liant imagination, his technical ability, were 
eulogized in language which seems extravagant 
to those who never enjoyed the privilege of his 
friendship, but which, coming from so many 
lips, must have been the true expression of 
genuine feeling. Several poems of merit were 
written in his honor. His funeral was attended 
by seven or eight hundred persons — a large con- 
course — who paid that cordial respect to talent 
and high social worth, which wealth and rank 
sometimes are not able to obtain. Prayer was 
offered on the occasion by the Rev. Dr. Alexan- 
der, who took occasion to declare, " that in view 
of his approaching end, the deceased had made a 
solemn profession of his trust, not in the exer- 
cise of Genius or the acquisition of Fame, but in 
the atonement of his Saviour, and the mercy of 
his Heavenly Father." 

A friend has written for us the following 
criticism upon Inman's merits as an Artist : 

" Mr. Inman commenced hig career under Jar- 
vis, and, up to the time of his decease, formed 
the connecting link between our own days and 
those of Stuart, Malbone, Wood and Jarvis. 
He was pre-eminent for anecdote and social 
talent, which he derived, together with the ru- 



diments of his Art, from his master, of whom so 
many amusing stories are now current. If I 
am not mistaken, he spent some of his early 
professional years in the South, where Jarvis 
had been so much in vogue, and soon surpassed 
that artist in the vigorous and sparkling de- 
lineation of the human kind. From the time of 
his settling in New York he became the recog- 
nized master of portraiture of the country, and, 
with his contemporaries, Twibill, Prof. Morse 
and others, sustained the interests of the Acad- 
emy of Design, of which he was, for some period. 
Vice President, and to whose exhibitions he con- 
tinued until his death to be a distinguished 
and most popular contributor. The character 
of his portraits, which were of the school of 
the English fashionable painter of that time, 
caused him, not inaptly, to be styled the "Amer- 
ican Lawrence." He had great facility of exe- 
cution, and the sprightly, vivacious air he im- 
parted to his heads, (his own character, by the 
way, for he saw every one through his own feel- 
ings and impulses,) caused him to be soon over- 
run with commissions and in the enjoyment of a 
very large income. Thus, through a combina- 
tion of his own great abilities and the laudation 
of a host of followers and believers, who were 
as much attracted by his success as his merits, 
he attained to the pinnacle of Fashion. Art 
became Inman, and Inman Art. He was the 
compeer of Mr. Sully, of Philadelphia, with 
whom he divided the field, having the superior 
advantage of the larger metropolis to operate in. 
His works are spread far and wide through the 
country. The rapidity with which he produced 
them, the ardor with which he pursued and 
loved the Art of Painting, his literary tastes 
and his social talents, suflBced in a few years to 
make him the brightest ornament as well as the 
victim of society. No man was endowed with 
more overflowing impulses, more mercurial ani- 
mal spirits, or a finer genius, than Inman. So- 
ciety, to which he sold himself, bought him, 
moulded him to the impulses of the day, was 
itself materially influenced by him, and finally 
heaped upon him popularity and reward. Over- 
worked through his own restlessness and versa- 
tility, he became nervous, the martyr of asthma, 
the paroxysms of which left him but a few hours 
in the day to pursue the profession which, up to 
the last, he cultivated with so much enthusiasm. 
American Art is indebted to him for a host of 
fine works, which, when compared with any 
thing immediately after Stuart's time, are full 
of life and spirit. One characteristic was pecu- 
liarly Inman's : a prodigality and generosity to 
a point which the business man would call rash- 
ness^a generosity towards the productions of 
all other artists, and especially those of young 
men struggling for recognition. This quality 
we hope never to be weary of holding up as one 
of his finest traits of character, and worthy of 
the imitation of all his professional brethren. 
We might quote numerous works which were 
sold from off the walls of the Academy, chiefly 
through his generous vindication of their excel- 
lence and suggestion of their purchase. 

" Mr. Inman painted several full-lengths in 
which his genius seemed to lose somewhat of its 
brilliancy, in being thinned. At any rate, his 
happiest works are his head and shoulder por- 
traits and his cabinet pictures. Upon the visit 
which he made to Europe at the close of his life, 
he had commissions for the heads of distinguished 
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personages on the other side of the Atlantic, 
of Macaulay for Mr. Carey, Wordsworth for 
Prof. Reed, Dr. Chalmers for Mr. Lenox, and 
others. Some of these he brought back finished 
on his return. They are, perhaps, the best of 
his productions. They have, as well as his works 
generally, a delicate mottling, an air of acci- 
dency in the touches of the cheek and the eye 
and about the temples, mouth and forehead. 
This artistic air of indecision arose from a skil- 
ful manipulation upon the impulse of the mo- 
ment. He could not easily repeat himself in 
it — much less could his imitators do it, and his 
copyists never. His pictures were thin in their 
painting, with but little impasto, and presented 
a smooth canvas. Many of his cabinet pieces 
are on a twilled ground, which adds in some de- 
gree to the air of conventionalism from which 
his works were not always free. Those who are 
familiar with them may also recollect a charac- 
teristic of his color, which might stand in lieu 
of his autograph. We refer to the liberal use 
of Prussian blue, which often pervaded his back- 
ground, and, from the difiusible nature of this 
very awkward pigment, sometimes got into his 
flesh. It would be a curious subject of study — 
the causes for the prevalence of some particular 
color in any artist's collected works. 

" Inman's landscapes and compositions, in point 
of touch, possess much neatness and complete- 
ness, but here again in color they are too drab- 
ish, and wanting in those fresh, nutritious tones 
of green which the landscape painter of all things 
exacts. It might be said, in explanation of these 
deficiencies, that his abilities, his relish for the 
picturesque and appreciation of the qualities of 
nature in the works of others, tempted him to 
undertake pictures of this sort under circum- 
stances in which no other man would have 
thought of it. He painted us a closet landscape. 
He was so tied down by his peculiar branch of 
the profession, that he had no opportunity for 
the study of out-door nature. But with all this, 
his admirable execution made an excellent thing 
out of his recollections and his mere feeling of 
pastoral and rural charms. He prided himself 
on his sensibility to the beauties of chiaro-scuro, 
in which the law of subordination and of varie- 
ty were among the points he was always illus- 
trating to those about him. His sketches were 
generally well wrought up and carefully hatched 
in pen and ink. Of these there are many beau- 
tiful examples in the albums of his friends. He 
also excelled in the use of the crayon, one ex- 
ample of which is an admirable colossal head of 
himself, in the possession of Mr. McMurtrie, of 
Philadelphia.'* 

" Immediately after the funeral of Mr. Inman, 
a meeting of his friends was held, at which it 
was determined to open an exhibition of as many 
of his works as could be conveniently collected, 
for the benefit of his widow and children. Such 
an exhibition was accordingly arranged at the 
rooms of the American Art-Union, No. 322 
Broadway, that association having offered the 
gratuitous use of their G allery for the purpose. 
One hundred and twenty-six paintings were ob- 
tained in a short time, and the exhibition opened 
on the 10th day of February, 1846. The public 
and the press responded liberally to the call ; 
and the managers, on the 13th of April follow- 
ing, had the gratification of sending the net pro- 
ceeds to Mrs. Inman, amounting to about two 
thousand dollars. 



LKSSINGS "LAOCOON." 

This celebrated work of the great German 
poet and scholar has been regarded, ever since 
it was first published in 1764, as one of the most 
valuable treatises in the literature of Art. It 
is an attempt to distinguish the limits of Poetry 
and Painting, by a comparison of the differences 
in subject and treatment proper to each ; and it 
takes its name from the group which is princi- 
pally referred to in it for illustration. The 
story of Laocoon, having been used both by Vir- 
gil in poetry and by some great artist of anti- 
quity in sculpture, with many differences in 
treatment, presented a convenient example for 
the author's purpose ; having made it, he says, 
his " starting point, and recurred repeatedly to 
it," he " thought it fitting to give the name a 
place on his title-page." But in the course of 
the essay many other works are of course re- 
ferred to ; and, indeed, the scope of the whole is 
so broad and so elaborated and enriched with va- 
rious learning, that the name is more fanciful 
than appropriate. 

By " Painting," he states in the outset, he 
desires to be understood, ** the Arts of Design, 
in all their departments." He would also use 
the word "Poetry" in a similarly extended 
sense, to " designate those Arts in general whose 
imitation consists in the progressive principle." 

The great value of the work to artists is in 
the clearness and acuteness with which it points 
out the limits of the two Arts, and serves as a 
guide to good taste in the choice of subjects for 
pictures and their composition. Beyond the 
principle that ** Time is the sphere of the Poet, 
and Space that of the Painter," and a few simi- 
lar maxims, the author does not attempt to gene- 
ralize ; he forms no system, like that of Allston, 
in which all principles have their places in har- 
monious dependence ; his twenty-nine sections, 
or at least more than half of them, have very 
little consecutiveness ; and the whole work is of 
that kind which rather enriches the mind with 
new and striking thoughts, than enlarges its 
powers by the introduction of new and compre- 
hensive ideas. But for variety of suggestion, 
subtlety, learning — all those qualities which in- 
spire true enthusiasm for Art and for knowledge, 
the work is probably one of the most delightful 
ever written. To read it is like strolling through 
a vast picture gallery, where, at every. step, we 
are arrested by something that awakens our ad- 
miration, more for its own sake than for its con- 
nection with what is beside it ; and we lay the 
book down with an impression such as we expe- 
rience in leaving such a gallery — a confused 
sense of pleasure, and a desire to return to it 
again, but retaining only a few distinct images 
out of the many that had so charmed us. 

Our author begins by showing that the ex- 
pression of pain by tears and shrieks was con- 
sidered by the ancient Greeks as perifectly 
compatible with grandeur and elevation of soul. 
Hence he argues : " It follows that it could not 
have been from the fear of diminishing this ele- 
vation of character that the artist refrained 
from tracing on his marble the outward indica- 
tion^ of painful shrieks. He must, then, have 
had some other motive for departing, in this in- 
stance, from the line adopted by the poet, who 
has chosen deliberately to exjjress those shrieks." 

Secondly, the primary law of the Arts with 
the ancients was Beauty. All expression was 
kept subordinate to this. In the Laocoon the 



sculptor had to represent beauty under circum- 
stances of bodily pain ; " a combination which 
it would have been impossible to effect, had the 
latter been depicted in all its hideous violence. 
His only alternative, then, was to mitigate its 
vehemence, to soften down the shrieks of agony 
into a sigh." Had he represented him, as the 
poet has done, shrieking, with his mouth wide 
open, we should have been repelled and dis- 
gusted. 

Again, the artist is confined to a single point 
of time ; and he must choose a moment which 
shall leave scope to the fancy, and shall admit 
of our believing it permanent. Hence violent 
and transitory emotions are not to be given with 
truth and expression. A painted laugh is a 
grimace. The Laocoon sighs, that we may hear 
him shriek. 

The range of the poet, however, is unlimited : 
he is not confined to a single moment, nor to the 
expression of beauty. Wherever (this we take 
to be Lessing's meaning, though he does not 
quite reach it,) the emotion of the piece requires 
it, and the music of his verse will bear the 
reader over it, the poet may, with safety, de- 
scribe or place in the mouths of his ideal person- 
ages the language of bodily suffering. The 
truth is, there is a beauty which is a primary 
law of poetry, as much as in the arts of design. 
But it is of a different kind — a musical beauty. 
And this requires the poet to " use all gently," 
and " in the very torrent, tempest, and whirl- 
wind of his passion, to acquire and beget a tem- 
perance that may give it smoothness," as really 
as the artist is governed by the beauty of form 
jind harmony of color. 

Lessing next examines the probabilities as to 
whether, " in the composition of the group of 
the Laocoon, the artist imitated the poet, or the 
poet the artist, and concludes in favor of the 
first supposition. The poet just allows the mo- 
ment the artist has chosen, when the three 
bodies are united in one knot, to be felt : he does 
not describe it. The shrieks the artist could 
not copy. The poet leaves the arms of the prin- 
cipal figure free, and in this the sculptor could 
follow him ; but in nothing further. 

" Virgil," says Lessing, " describes the snakes 
as folded twice round the waist and the neck of 
Laocoon, and stretching out their heads high 
above him : — 

" Twice round his waist their windings volumes rolPd, 
And twice about his gasping throat they fold. 
The priest thus doubly choked— their crests divide, 
And towering o'er his head in triumph ride." 

What a striking picture is this ! The noblest 
parts of the body are compressed even to suffo- 
cation, and the reptiles are just preparing to 
dart their venom in the very face of their vic- 
tim; yet, striking as the picture is, it is not 
one which could be adopted by the artist, whose 
object was to delineate the operation of the 
poison and of the pain upon the body. In order 
to give proper effect to this, it became necessary 
to leave the most important parts as unincum- 
bered as possible, and to allow no external pres- 
sure to influence them so as to change and 
weaken the play of the suffering nerves and 
laboring muscles. The double folds of the 
serpents would have concealed the waist alto- 
gether ; and that painful contraction of the 
abdomen, in which so much expression lies, 
would have been entirely lost to the eye. What- 
ever portion of the waist might have been seen 
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